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For the Companion. 
THE GENIUS OF HILLTOP. 

More than forty years ago a social party was gath- 
ered in the broad parlor of a large New Hampshire 
farmhouse. 

The great back-log, and the smaller wood, and the 
protecting “forestick,” blazed up in dances and flights. 
The shining andirons reflected the figures that passed 
to and fro. The newly-painted yellow floor shone like 
gold, and the shadows played “hide and seek’’ behind 
the old clock, with the man in the moon at its head. 

Dr. Graves—a suspicious name for one of his profes- 
sion—and his wife were there. In a sensible manner, 
and with a little Latin, he entertained the guests with a 
minute account of the: crook in Mehitable Drake’s 
spine, and gave a very learned but not very original 
description of cholera, with its causes and remedies. 

Deacon Clark was there, with his right foot done up 
in a little mountain of flannel, encased in Mrs. Clark’s 
old plaid shawl. He talked on the subject nearest his 
heart—how he “chopped into his foot at the wood pile,” 
and appealed to Dr. Graves for the truth of his state- 
ment,—as if he were such a liar that nobody would be- 
lieve him without proof! Bunt he wasn’t; he was a 
dear, good, sincere old man, whom every body loved 
and honored. That was a bad habit he had fallen into 
of calling witnesses to the stand, when his own word 
was enough. 

The stern old minister was there, talking very little, 
but plied with questions he could not answer without 
breaking faith and honor. 

And the store keeper, Mr. Sanborn, and his wife— 
she smothered in a silk dress and a huge fancy cap— 
were there, talking when the company would listen, and 
often when they wouldn’t, about “our ’Lijah,’ whom 
they regarded the genius of “Hilltop township.” And 
they persisted thus: 

The minister remarked,— 

“They say it’s a time of great scarcity in’— 

“Our ’Lijah says,” broke in Mrs. Sanborn; and then 
she gave the opinion of that sage of fifteen years, on 
famines. 

Said another of the company, “They had quite a tor- 
nado in H. county, where the wind tore up”— 

“Our ’Lijah says,” and then came that hero’s theory 
of earthquakes, whirlwinds and tornadoes! 

Mine host, the farmer, asked Mr. Sanborn if there 
was much damage done by the fire in L——. “How 
did it take?” 

“Our ’Lijah was there when it broke out;” and then 
that gentleman’s opinion of the cause of the conflagra- 
tion, and of the obligation of the several insurance 
companies was given, and had to be listened to by that 
grave company. 

“Did you hear,” asked the doctor’s wife of the minis- 
ter’s, “that poor Molly Barnes has—what of all things 
she needed least—a pair of twins weighing”’— 

“Lijah says; but here mother Sanborn stopped 
short, suddenly recollecting that her wonderful son 
never heard of Molly Barnes, and that if he had, he was 
not an authority on the question of twins. 

“Mrs. Sanborn,” asked the minister, in a grave tone, 
“Elijah is at school again, is he not?” 

“Yes, fora spell,” replied the lady. “He’s going a 
week to try the new master, and if he knows enough to 
teach him he’ll continue along; if not, he don’t want 
to waste his time, you know.” 

“What is he doing with his time?” asked the minis- 
ter, with just the slightest touch of irony in his tone. 

“O, he’s always doing something, you know,” replied 
the foolish mother. “There’s nothing on the face of 
the earth that boy can’t turn his hand to! He can tend 
Store, aid make up the post-office account, and use car- 
Penter’s tools, and, if you'll believe me, he actually ad- 
vised James Williams about the plan of his new house!” 

“Did Jim take his advice, though?’ asked Deacon 
Clark, lifting his “chopped foot” on to a neighboring 
chair, with a scowl that betrayed pain. 

“Well, [don’t know about that, but I was only tell- 
ing that to show how he could turn his hand to any 
thing on earth,” replied the mother of the wiseacre. 

She now informed the company that “father” and 
she were both very anxious to send ’Lijah to college, 
he had such abilities, and that he would study for a 
Profession, only that it took so long! He meant to be 
going ahead in life, full blast, by the time he was twen- 
ty-one, and he couldn’t if he fitted for college, gradu- 
ated, and then went through the medical or law school, 
or through the theological seminary. 

“Pooh!” cried the minister, with energy in his. tone, 
at this last hint. 

“Then you think it a hard lot, and wouldn’t advise a 
young man to enter the ministry?” asked Mr. Sanborn, 
Who did not boast himself, but smiled on his wife’s ef- 
forts in that line. 

7 wouldn’t advise him to try it,” replied the minister. 

Well, I know your class have many trials which 
ne be hard for a boy so tenderly brought up as 

Lijah has been. It has always seemed to me that those 
who have had the rough and tumble of life were better 

fitted for the place than pet boys like him.” 
Pooh!’ cried the minister, vehemently. “The same 

Stuff that will make a good minister will make a good 

man any where; while a man who is born a fool and 

bred a fool, will be a fool in any position!” 


Mrs. Sanborn’s face flushed at the bare implication 
which this blunt speech cast on her wondrous boy; but ; 
she was too shrewd to take offence, so she simply re- 
marked,— 

“Yes, that is so;”’ and added, playfully, ‘’Lijah has 
gone over to your house to spend the evening.” 

“Yes, I left him there,” replied the minister. 

“T wonder what he wants?” asked the old lady, pre- 
suming the reply would be “books.” 

The minister looked very grave, and said, in a loud 
tone,— 

“I don’t know what he wants, but Ido know what 
he needs.” 

“Why, what?” cried the mother, a little disturbed by 
his severe tone. 

“Why, madam, he needs a sound thrashing to take 
the conceit out of him, and to keep him at. his books 
till he knows something!” 

A dead silence fell on the company, and the old clock 
ticked louder and louder, and the man in the moon} 
laughed grimaces in the flickering firelight at the poor! 
crest-fallen couple. | 

Their embarrassment was however soon removed by 
acall toa grand supper; but Mrs. Sanborn changed | 
the place to keep the pain. She declared to her hus- 
band, while going home, that she felt “just as if the 
parson had given her a stab in the heart!” But it was | 
only a stab in the pride, a surgical operation, which, | 
had she submitted to it patiently, might have proved a 
blessing not only to her, but also to the boy she was 
spoiling by her injudicious training. 

When our hero reached the mature age of twenty-one, 
he was, as he had intended to be, “going ahead in life, 
full blast.” He had already tried the watchmaker’s 
trade and the dentist’s profession, and found them 
“both slow means of making either a stir in life or a 
fortune.” He had been a clerk, a schoolmaster and a 
merchant. In the last calling he had involved his fa- 
ther heavily, as well as half a dozen others who ought 
not to have suffered through him, because they had no 
share in the sin of his bringing up. 

At twenty-five Elijah Sanborn married, moved West, 
took up a great tract of government land, laid it out 
(on paper) into a city, with parks and fountains, court 
house, city hall and suburban villages. He built one 
fine house with his father’s money, found a few fresh 
and verdant emigrants to buy lots, and, after using 








step as it would have been for Adam, on the day of his 
marriage, to advertise for “boarders, permanent or 
transient,” in paradise. 

Still, he saw no failure; or, if he saw, would not ad- 
mit it. Such was his conceit that he wrote home boast- 
fully, and his parents repeated triumphantly, that ‘“Eli- 
jah owned a whole township, and lived in the most ele- 
gant house in it’”—there were only four others, and 
they were built of logs. * 

As there was neither man nor beast to be entertained 
at the tavern, Elijah turned his attention to politics. 
Having studied law three or four months in New Hamp- 
shire, he felt fully equal to the practice of the profes- 
sion in a new State. He hung out his sign at home, 
though it was folly to do it “where no man passeth 
by,” and also hired an office in the nearest town, and 
began electioneering for himself as a representative to 
the Legislature. And when he failed of an election, 
coming off with nineteen votes, he said,— 

“The people of my county were determined to send 
me to the House, but I would not be prevailed upon to 
give up my profession!” 

His mother thenceforward dated all her marvellous 
tales of his grandeur from “the time when Elijah went 
to the Legislature.” 





their money, opened a tavern—about as practical a! 








Before our hero was thirty the sheraff had seized both 


BETSEY’S NEW BONNET. 


| tavern and township, and he was again at home with 


his wife and child, tending store for his father, and 
planning a daily paper to support some new policy 
which had its birth in his brain. 

Forty years from the time of the party at farmer 
Brown’s, where the blunt old parson gave Mrs. San- 
born his mind about her idolized son, when all the 
guests but the doctor and the Sanborns were gone to 
their fathers, Elijah, having run the round of all the 


employments allotted to mortal man, was finally settled. 
\ in life. 


His ability, his genius, his learning, his enter- 
prise had now found their level. He was living at his 
ease, dressing finely, wearing a wide fob chain and 
seals, and carrying a gold-headed cane; walking, or 
riding in horse-cars in the great city, so handsome and 
so portly, with such fine wavy gray hair, and immacu- 
late linen, that every body asked, “Who is that?” 

And how do you suppose—since he had frittered 
away his father’s property and left him poor—that all 
this elegant ease was supported? 

His wife, the mother of a large family, and herself 
not strong, kept a genteel boarding-house, of which he 


| Was the gracious patron. 


This was the end of a contemptible conceit, which, 
professing to do every thing, did nothing at all. He 
was now the mean hanger-on to the skirts of a weary 
and already overburdened, though a willing victim; 
a man despised by all true men. 

Dr. Graves’ son was a weather-beaten man, hardened 
by daily and nightly country practice among rich and 
poor, honored abroad and beloved by a cheerful wife 
and family at home. 

Deacon Clark’s “Will,” was a sun-browned farmer, 
earning his family’s bread by the sweat of his brow. 
The minister’s “boys’—now gray-headed men—were 
hard at work, one in the pulpit and the other at the 
bar, not only providing for their own families, but 
blessing the world. . 

Elijah Sanborn alone, of all the Hilltop boys of that 
generation, was an idle, useless man, a burden to his 
family and to society. 

Better have a genius for nothing in particular, and 
go plodding through life, turning the furrow or digging 
the ditch, than to be a conceited coxcomb, trying every 
thing and accomplishing nothing. 

Aman with a thousand aims in life is as unpractical 
as one with none at all. A “Jack of all trades” will, in 
the end, be metamorphosed into a ‘will o’ the wisp,” 
and perish ingloriously in some foul bog. 


—— +o —___ 


CRUEL. 

Wit is contemptible when used to injure the feelings 
of an inoffensive person, or to degrade him in the es- 
timation of others. Lord Ellenborough was a noted 
English wit. His inhumanity, however, detracts from 
the respect to which he would otherwise be entitled. 
Here is an instance of satanic humor that, it is said, so 
crushed the unfortunate young lawyer that he was 
ruined for life. 


“The unfortunate client for whom it is my privilege 
to appear,’ said a young barrister, making his first es- 
say in Westminster Hall, “the unfortunate client, m 
lord, for whom I appear—hem! hem!—TI say, my lord, 
my unfortunate client” — 

ning forward and speaking in a soft, cooing voice, 
that was all the more derisive because it was so gentle, 
Lord Ellenborough said, “You may go on, sir—so far 
the court is with you.” 

One. would have respected his lordship more had he 
sacrificed his jest to humanity, and acted as long after- 
ward that true gentleman, Mr. Justice Talfourd, acted, 
who, seeing a young barrister overpowered with ner- 
vousness, gave him time to recover himself by saying, 
in the kindest possible manner,— 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, but for a minute I 
am not at liberty to pay you attention.” 





Whereupon the judge took up his pen and wrote a 
short note toa friend. Before the note was finished 
the young barrister had completely recovered his self- 
possession, and by an admirable speech secured a ver- 
dict for his client. A highly nervous man, he mizht, 
on that day, have been broken for life, like Ellenbor- 
ough’s victim, by mockery; but fortunate in appear- 
ing before a judge whose witty tongue knew not how 
to fashion unkind words, he triumphed over his tem- 
porary weakness, and has since achieved well-deserved 
success in his profession. Talfourd might have made a 
jest for the thoughtless to laugh at, but he preferred to 
do an act on which those who loved him like to think. 


+ 





For the Companion. 
BETSEY’S NEW BONNET. 

Betsey Fry was the daughter of an English stock- 
keeper on one of the wealthy settlements of Van Die- 
man’s land. Seven years residence in the “bush” had 
not obliterated the young lady’s remembrance of the 
fashions of Shropshire, nor driven out of her little head 
the feminine vanity of dress that has ruled her halt 
of the race 

“From the first fig-leaf to the latest fan.” 


Mr. Fry, her father, who had a sly way of joking her 
sometimes, intimated a suspicion that her particular 
anxiety for anew bonnet on one occasion was owing 
more or less to the attentions of a good-looking young 
shepherd named Stetson, who had lately come to the 
settlement. 

Be that as it may, the piece of ornamental head gear 
in question must be had, in one way or another, for 
miss had set her heart on it. Her good-natured parent 
saw no other chance of buying peace with Betsey, and 
was fain, at last, to capitulate and consent to buy the 
bonnet. 

But a promise of new finery is much easier made 
than kept, in the “bush,” as all who have ever lived 
there know. Our young lady’s home was full twenty 
miles from Hobart Town, the nearest trading-place, and 
at that time the only available conveyance happened 
to be a bullock-cart. - 

To send acart and oxen twenty miles for an ounce 
or two of straw and ribbon, was of course quite ridicu- 
lous, and her brothers enjoyed the idea with so much 
relish at Betsey’s expense, that she grew indignant and 
boxed their ears. 

Their laughter, however, did not make her give up 
the bonnet, though the peculiar drawbacks in the case 
brought forth some emphatic expressions respecting the 
“horrid place” that was so unlike England. 

There was plainly no other way, and one day some 
kind of loading was improvised for an excuse, and off 
rode Mr. Fry to Hobart Town, with full directions, fre- 
quently repeated, for the coveted bonnet. 

He returned, after the usual difficulties, with the bon- 
net triumphantly mounted on the cross-board of his 
cart, in a blue bandbox. It was hailed with shouts by 
Betsey’s brothers, who did not fail to stand by when it 
was unpacked, and to admire the scarlet glory of its 
flowers and ribbons. 

Indeed, the arrival of the latest fashion from Hobart 
Town was made, by these noisy youngsters, the occa- 
sion of a comic jubilee at the Fry house, for they actu- 
ally popped corn and made molasses candy that night, 
in honor of their sister, and sent for young Stetson to 
come over and help eat them. 

I have not time to tell all the adventures of Betsey’s 
new bonnet, or to relate at length the good or bad for- 
tunes into which it brought its fair wearer. One inci- 
dent must suffice, and we will say, to begin with, that 
it contains a warning to all stock-keepers’ daughters 
who have red ribbons. 

Betsy was returning, one afternoon, with her oldest 
brother, from a visit to a splendid waterfall in the riv- 
er not far from the settlement, where certain young 
friends had met for a picnic. The weather was fine, 
and as the occasion of that day had been a festive one, 
of course she had on the new bonnet with the red rib- 
bons, that came in the cart all the way from Hobart 
Town. 

Now it happened that some herdmen were engaged 
that day in driving home from the plains a herd of wild 
cattle to be penned and sorted in the common stock- 
yard. 

I say “wild cattle,” for though the herd had regular 
owners, and every beast had been marked with its 
master’s brand, yet so little did they see of man, and 
so seldom did they pasture near human habitations, 
that they were almost as unlike our tame oxen and 
cows as are the buffaloes of Nebraska. i 

Mr. Fry was one of those engaged in the difficult 
task of driving these cattle, and after two or three in- 
effectual attempts to secure them in the yard, the men 
had just succeeded in fastening the bars when a furious 
bull, maddened by the restraint, and active as an ante- 
lope, vaulted over the stockade and gallopped away in 
the direction of Betsey and her brother. 

As Mr. Fry saw it he suddenly thought of his daugh- 
ter, and surmised that she would be returning home at 
that time. 

He immediately put spurs to his horse and gave chase 
to the flying beast. Just as he had feared, a ride of a 
few minutes brought him in sight of the girl, the red 
ribbons streaming from her bonnet, and the bull, pro- 
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voked at the show, rushing directly after her with all 
the fury of crazy rage. 

It was in vain that her brother hurled stones at the 
creature’s head, and tried to divert his attention to 
himself. The country was open, with not a tree or 
rock in reach, and but for her father’s thoughtfulness 
and rapid ride to the rescue, poor Betsey and her broth- 
er too, inust have been killed. 

Mr. Fry had his pistol with him. It was a furious 
race the bull led him, and it seemed, for a little while, 
desperately certain that he could not overtake the en- 
raged animal in time. 

By urging his horse to its utmost speed he came 
within range, and fired a bullet into the brute’s side 
just ashe was on the point of tossing his son, who had 
‘thrown himself before his sister. 

The shot staggered the Dull. Another and another 
pierced his neck and flank, and he fell, throwing down 
Betsey with his horns, and almost crushing her brether 
with his dead body. 

The terrified girl had fainted, but beyond a trifling 
bruise she suffered no injury. Her brother was badly 
hurt, and her own fright, with the suffering she saw 
him undergo before he got fairly well, disgusted her 
with red ribbons and new bonnets, at least until her 
bridal day, which occurred the following year. 

ant T. B. 


THE SLAVER. 


On the 18th day of February, 1850, the English steam- 
ship Rattler was lying at anchor about twenty miles to 
the northward of Ambriz, a slave depot situated on the 
western coa-t of Africa. 

The day was passing like many before it; the sun 
was low on the horizon, and its yellow beams were 
throwing a brassy tint over the sea and sky. The sail- 
ors were engaged, some fishing, others grouped into 
small knots, tistening to prosy yarns, while a few were 
prostrated round the decks in attitudes of abandgnment 
or sleep. 

The officers were leaning over the taffrail, trying to 
hook a shark which was slowly swinging under the 
stern. The officer of the watch, wiih his :pyglass un- 
der his arm, was pacing languidly his narrow round, 
when, “Sail ho!” in clear and piercing tones, resound- 
ed from the masthead, and filled both officers and men 
with life and energy, 

“Point to her,’’ cried the officer of the watch, while 
all eyes were directed to the look-out aloft, whose glass 
was stretched to the north. The captain was at his 
post atonce. “How is shestanding? What sail is she 
under?” were soon answered, and the orders, “Get the 
steam up; lower the propeller,” echoed round the 
decks, mingled with the shrill pipes of the boatswain’s 
mates, 

The men flew to their posts, and whilst the cumbrous 
screw was descending slowly into the water, the stokers 
had roused the smouldering embers into life. 

“All hands up anchor!” The capstan revolves and 
creaks. The anchor leaves its oozy bed. 

“Go on ahead!” The steam whistles through its si- 
lent chambers, calling into life the ponderous mechan- 
ism, 

“Helm a-port—steady so!” The waves rise high on 
either bow as we dash through the foaming waters. 
Our distance from the object rapidly diminishes, while 
eager eyes are directed ahead, until it is seen from the 
deck. Sure eyes and good telescopes soon desery the 
American ensign floating aloft in lazy folds from the 
mast of the stranger, and as we come still nearer, those 
accustomed to observe the shape of sails and set of 
masts, detect the peculiarities of an old acquaintance. 
It is the Lucy Ann, an American vessel of a very sus- 
picious character, which has been frequently boarded 
by our cruisers, but has ever been protected by the flag 
of her apparent country. 

We were soon alongside, and our captain boards her 
to examine her “papers.” On his return we continue 
our course towards the Congo, whither the suspected 
slaver has been persuaded we are going for water. No 
sooner, however, do the shades of evening protect our 
movements from being seen, than we change our course 
and go directly out to sea a hundred miles or so, to 
prevent her passing us in the dark, skould she take her 
slaves on board this night, as it is suspected she will. 

Daylight comes next morning, and not a speck can 
be sven on that desert sea. The sails are stripped from 
the vessel’s masts, and she lies like a dead log. One 
long hour after another had passed away, and the most 
hopeful began to despair of again seeing the suspected 
Slaver; but Capt. Cumming, as patient in biding his 
time as he is quick in resolving and acting when the 
mement arrives, decides, “Wait till to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

This.arrived like the last, but no vessel was in sight. 

Asa matter of precaution for whatever might hap- 
pen, the steam was ready. Orders were given to pro- 
ceed, and we steamed on slowly toward the land. One 
hour passed away thus, another, and nearly a third, 
when a negro, perched beside the main truck, sang out, 
with all his lungs,— 

“Sail ho!” 

His keen vision, outstripping that of his white com- 
rade, distinguished as.a.small speck the lofty royals, 
while the vessel was far below the horizon. 

A smile of satisfaction wreathed even the grimest 
faces when the object of our pursuit approached us 
near enough to be recognized. Without faltering, she 
came on steadily, with every sail set and ker banner 
proudly waving in the breeze, forbidding search, Each 
eye scrutinized her, speeulation was busy, and the emo- 
ffions were various as the temper and habit ef each in- 
dividual mind. 

Having arrived alongside our captain again boarded’ 
her in his gig. He was received politely and -without 
embarrassment, by the American, whe immediately of- 
fered refreshments, which were deelined. 

Not a slave was to be seen, nor did there exist any 
smell such as is generally the case, to indieate their 
presence. Some forty Brazilians, each with a cigar in 
his mouth, were Joitering round the elean deek, while 
the crew were busy at the pumps, creating the greatest 
possible noise, in the accomplishment of which they 
were assisted by a floek of parrots and loye-birds, 
perched in every direction. 

Once more the ship’s papers were carefully seanned, | 





and the absence of one important document was detect- 
ed. On being demanded it was positively refused, and 
the presumption was thus created that it did not exist, 
and that, therefore, all were false. 

These proceedings occupied a considerable time—a 
matter of importance, as, if slaves were concealed be- 
low, the danger of suffocation would soon reveal the 
fact. Our chief took up a position near the main 
hatchway, and listened anxiously for the slightest in- 
dication. 

Various manceuvres were tried to get him away, with- 
out success. The Brazilians were beginning to appear 
impatient, and on board the Rattler, whence, by tele- 
scopes, the proceedings were watched with deepest in- 
terest, the hopes of even the most sanguine were be- 
coming faint, when Captain Cumming was observed to 
start and point to the deck. 

He had heard the stifled sound of agony rise from be- 
low his feet, like a peal of distant thunder. The slaves 
were suffocating from want of air, and their dread of 
their jailers was extinguished in the immediate strug- 
gle for life. 

In a moment the American perceived that the game 
he had been playing was lost, and his assumed cool- 
ness deserted him. In a husky voice he said,— 

“She is a Brazilian. Iam not the captain; this is,” 
pointing to a tawny Portuguese at his elbow. 

‘Haul down the flag and hoist her proper colors.” 

Down came that ensign, polluted by the traffic it pro- 
tected, amid the cheers of our men, which made the 
welkin ring. 

“Don’t let the negroes die,” cried the stout American 
mate, actuated by the generosity of the race he sprang 
from, which his degrading employment could not whol- 
ly stifle. 

Assisted by our men, who had jumped out of the 
boat, the hatches were soon removed. <A mass of hu- 
man misery was brought to *iew, which, being once 
seen, must remain impressed on the memory forever, 
The naked bodies of men, women and children were 
writhing in a heap, contorted, gasping for air, sinking 
from exhaustion, and covered with sweat and foam. 

The darkness which surrounded them only deepened 
the shades, without concealing a single feature. Dense 
and sickening steam curled heavily up from the reek- 
ing mass, and made it a picture too horrible to con- 
template. 

First one poor creature and then another endeavored 
to ascend, but with a strength unequal to the task, fell 
back into the mepbitic abyss. 

Our men rushed forward to their aid, and catching 
hold of their imploring hands, placed them upon deck. 

There, prostrate and indiscriminately huddled togeth- 
er, they gradually recovered from the effects of that ter- 
rible confinement. Five hundred and forty-seven hu- 
man beings were, without a breath of fresh air, kept 
for above two hours, crushed together in a space only 
about three feet in height, amd with a superficial extent 
not equal to that of their bodies, unless in a sitting po- 
sition! 

The ordeal proved too much for the’ vital energy of 
above twenty, who perished one by one during the next 
fortnight or three wéeks, without having felt the bless- 
ing of freedom. 

An officer with a few men were instantly placed in 
charge of the prize and navigated it to St. Helena. The 
slaves, when there, were declared free. 

The Brazilians and American crew were taken on 
board the Rattler and conveyed back to Ambriz, from 
thence, in all probability, to return to their horrible 
trade, in the hope of being more successful on another 
occasion. 

The captain was seen a few months afterwards in 
another American vessel, returning from the Brazils, 
prepared, in all likelihood, to play a similar game with 
better success, from the lesson he had 1eczived. 

Our captain’s calculations were found to have been 
correct. That night, after we left the slaver, its captain 
believed that a boat would be detached to watch his 
movements; he therefore anchored and waited for day- 
light. When that arrived without an enemy in sight, 
he felt secure, 

The slaves, worn out by long marchings to shipping 
places, where their embarkation was prevented by the 
Vigilance of our cruisers, rendered it almost a matter of 
necessity that they should now be taken on board. 
Their bodies had been galled and emaciated by the 
chains they carried, by short allowances of food, and 
by the scanty supply of water obtainable on the arid 
plains or in the tangled forests they had traversed. 

The first canoe load was taken alongside the ship 
about four o’clock im the afternoon, and in an hour the 
whole were on board. This is reckoned the most fa- 
vorable time for getting under way, as darkness ena- 
bles them to leave the land without danger of being ob- 
served. 

The preceding is a faithful picture of one of the mel- 
ancholy incidents belonging to the hateful traffic in 
slaves. The time has at length arrived which has been 
so long waited for, when we may say it is abolished, 
leaving only the memory of it to darken the page of 
history, and remain a moral lesson to mankind. 

———_—4~ >. 
JEFF DAVIS ON CANAAN’S HAPPY 
SHORE. 

The colored children of Charleston, S. C., after that 
city was evacuated by the rebel troops, were gathered 
into the public schools and taught by teachers from the 
Northern States. Every song that was popular at the 
North at the time was soon caught up by the negro pu- 
pils and sung with great vivacity. Among these songs 
was the celebrated melody ,— 

“We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree.” 

This verse was especially popular among the negroes 
of all ages, and one could hear it hummed and shouted 
in the streets in all directions and at every hour of the 
day. It djd not abate its popularity that the rebels 
disliked to hear it sung, and especially by the people 
who had so fately been their slaves. 

Soon after the public schools were opened the Meth- 
odists from the North established Sunday schools, and 
among the hymns that they sung was one to the tune 
of the “Sour Apple Tree.” It ran something in this 


ay: 
~ «We'll meet our friends in heaven again, 





On Canaan's happy chore.” 


When the anti-slavery leaders of the North visited 
Charleston to celebrate the raising of the national flag 
over Fort Sumter, the superintendent of the public 
schools marched the four thousand children under his 
charge through the streets in a grand procession in 
honor of Mr. Garrison, Senator Wilson, and the rest. 

As they marched along they sang the John Brown 
song, and although they had been asked not to sing the 
verse about hanging Jeff Davis, they soon forgot all 
about it, and sung these lines with the wildest enthusi- 


“We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 

As we go marching on!’ 


But one little fellow, swinging his cap as the sun 
shone on his black face and curly hair, was heard to 
improvise a verse, or, rather, to combine the secular 
and sacred lines in an extraordinary combination. He 
shouted,— . 


“We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 
We'll hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree, 

@n Canaan’s happy shore.” 


UncLe JAMES. 
ee 


THE BURNING PRAIRIE, 


The prairie stretched as smooth as a floor, 
Far as the eye could see, 

And the settler sat at his cabin door, 
With a little girl on his knee, 

Striving her letters to repeat, 

And pulling her apron over her feet. 


His face was wrinkled, but not old, 
For he held an upright form, 
And his shirt-sleeves back to the elbow rolled, 
They showed a brawny arm; 
And near in the grass, with toes upturned, 
Was a pair of old shoes, cracked and burned. 
A dog with his head betwixt his paws 
Lay lazily dozing near, 
Now and then snapping his tar-black jaws 
At the fly that buzzed at his ear; 
And near was the cow-pen, made of rails, 
And a bench that held two milking-pails. 


In the open door an ox-yoke lay, 
The mother’s odd redoubt, ° 
To keep the little one at play 
On the floor from falling out; 
While she swept the hearth with a turkey-wing, 
And filled her tea-kettle at the spring. 


The little girl on her father’s knee, 
With eyes so +s + and blue, 
From ABCtoX YZ 
Had said her lesson through, 
When a wind came over the prairie-land, 
And caught the primer out of her hand. 


The watch-dog whined, the cattle lowed, 
And tossed their horns about; 

The air grew gray, as if it snowed; 
“There will be a storm, no doubt!”’ 

So to himself the settler said; 

“But, father, why is the sky so red?” 


And the little girl slid off his knee, 
And all of a tremble stood; 
“Gocd wife,” he cried, “come out and see! 
The clouds are as red as blood!” 
“God save us!’’ cried the settler's wife; 
“The prairie’s afire! We must run for life!’’ 
She caught the baby up. ‘Come! come! 
Are ye mad? to your heels, my man!” 
He followed, terror-stricken, dumb, 
And so they ran and ran; 
Close upon them the snort and swing 
Of buffaloes, madly gallopping. 


The wild wind like a sower sows 
The ground with sparkles red, 
And the flapping wings of bats and crows 
Threw the ashes overhead, 
And the bellowixg deer and the hissing snake,— 
What a swirl of terrible sounds they make! 


No gleam of the river water yet! 
And the flames leap on and on! 
A crash and a fiercer whirl and jet, 
And the settler’s house is gone! 
The air grows hot. “This fluttering curl 
Would blaze like flax,” says the little girl. 


And as the smoke against her drifts, 
And the lizard slips close by her, 
She tells how the little cow uplifts 
Her speckled face from the tire; 
For she cannot be hindered from looking back 
At the fiery dragon on their track. 


They hear the —— grass and sedge, 
The flames as they whir and rave; 
On, on! bene | are close to the water's edge! 
They are there, breast-deep in the wave! 
And lifting their little case high o'er the tide,— 
“We are saved, thank God! we are saved!”’ they cried. 
Snow Berries. 
——+o9—____ 
For the Companion. 
WAYSIDE SEED. 

Before the gate of an unpainted up-country farm- 
house, on a bright summer morning, stood, harnessed 
to a stout open wagon, a venerable white horse, whose 
youth and middle life were evidently long past, but 
who looked as if he had serious business on hand to- 
day, and meant to do it. 

And so he had, for Comfort Clyde, the only daughter 
of the house, was going to-day, for the first time, out 
from the sheltering wings of home to an academy, thir- 
ty miles away. 

There was an unwonted bustle around and inside the 
house. 

Mother was packing away a lunch for the travellers, 
putting in generous pieces of pie and cheese, and 
spreading snowy slices of bread with butter that had 
stolen the fragrance of the clover blossoms and the gold 
of the buttercups. 

Benny was picking a little basket of ripe strawberries 
for them, and Johnnie was helping father bring out and 
put in the wagon the small, hair-covered trunk that 
held Comfort’s slender wardrobe. 

Here came Comfort herself, tripping down the walk, 
with an odd mingling of smiles and tears in her rosy 
face—the one called up by the pleasant prospect before 
her, the other by mother’s good-by kiss and blessing. 

“Good-by, wife,” called out Mr. Clyde. “I shall be 
home to-morrow night, please God,” and pulling up 
old Whitey’s head from the clover tops he was munch- 
ing, they were off. 

A quaint little man to look at was Comfort’s father. 
A hat that had outlived its cotemporaries by a dozen 
years, and been carefully kept for Sunday wear all that 
time, was set oddly on the back of a head too big for 
his small body; and the blue swallow-tailed coat 
might, from its cut, have been his wedding coat, twenty 
years ago. 

But spite of the rustic dress, John Clyde was every 
inch a man; aye, more—he was a King’s son. The 
blue coat covered a heart as true as steel, and the old 
hat will be exchanged for a crown some day—a crown 


At first the tears rather carried the day over the 
smiles on Comfort’s face, but not for long; her quaint 
name did not belie her character, and soon she was able 
to wave a smiling good-by to the few neighbors they 
passed on the way. 

“Father,” she said, presently, “I wonder how soon 
we shall find a chance to sow our seed ?” 

“Before many miles, daughter,” was the answer. 
“Sow their seed!” Surely, they were not going to 
scatter any seed by the road-side, thinking to reap q 
harvest! Yes, but they were—though the harvest they 
looked for was not of waving grain or blushing fruit. 
Mr. Clyde believed in obeying the Master’s command, 
“As ye go, preach,” and this journey, so great an event 
in their quiet home life, had been made a matter of 
prayer and thought. Stowed away under the seat was 
a box of carefully selected tracts, children’s books, 
Scripture cards, a few Testaments and some well-chosen 
books of standard worth. 

They had passed the open country, where the road 
was sweet with wild roses and elder blossoms, and 
now their way lay through the woods—fragrant pine 
woods, where the soft moss covered the rough stones 
like a velvet carpet, and the sunshine came down in 
patches and checkered it with light and shade. The 
trailing partridge berry showed its dark green vines 
and tiny white blossoms here, and the dogwood made 
white stars above its clusters of green leaves. 

Old Whitey changed his slow trot to a walk, as if he 
too enjoyed the cool freshness. 

There was a rattle of other wheels than their own, 
and a powerful gray horse, driven by a fine looking 
man, came dashing up behind them. . 
“No chance for sowing seed there,” thought Comfort, 
but the stranger reined in his horse beside them, with 
the question,— 

“Can you direct me to the city of B——?” 

The direction was given, and then, “Friend, may [ 
ask you a question?” said Mr. Clyde. 

“Certainly, sir,” was the answer. 

“Are you travelling toward the heavenly city as well 
as the earthly?” 

With a start and a smile that was half sad, half a 
sneer, the stranger said,— 

“T am afraid I am not heading exactly in that direc- 
tion, sir.” 

“Will you let me give you a guide book, then?” said 
our farmer, and he handed out a tract, headed, “I am 
the Way.” ‘The stranger bowed and was gone. 

Had the seed fallen on good ground? Only the last 
day would answer, but a prayer had gone with it. 

In alittle clearing in the woods they came upona 
small, brown schoolhouse, and the few children who 
attended it were just coming up with their dinner pails 
and baskets. They greeted old Whitey with a shout 
and hurrah, for travellers were not plenty on that 
road. 

“Good morning, little folks,” said Mr. Clyde; “should 
you like some story books?” And Comfort distributed 
among the eager, outstretched hands some little books, 
with taking pictures and beautiful stories. 

The teacher, herself littlke more than a child, drew 
near to see what was going on. 

“Do you lead your scholars to Jesus, my dear?” 
asked good Mr. Clyde. 

“No, sir,”’ was the low, hesitating reply. 

“Don’t you begin your school with prayer?” 

“No, sir,” again. 

“Well, may I come into your school to-day and ask 
God to bless us all this beautiful morning?” 

So, with the sweet breath of the woods coming in at 
the open window, and the pleasant sunshine falling on 
the bowed heads of the children, the good man offered 
a short prayer in simple, childish language, to Him who 
is the children’s King. 

“Now, how many of the children can say Our Fa- 
ther?” 

Half the hands went up. 

“How many would like to say it every morning with 
your teacher?” 

All the hands were raised this time, and the teacher 
added a blushing consent; so, with a cheery good-by, 
the farmer missionary drove on. Was he not followed 
by His blessing who said, ‘*Feed My lambs?” 

The woods were thinner now, and the sun began to 
grow hot. 

“Father,’’ said Comfort, “mayn’t I stop at this next 
house and ask for a glass of water? I’m getting 
thirsty.” 

The house stood alone, like most of the houses in that 
thinly-settled region, and far from neighbors. Nobody 
was visible outside, and in answer to Comfort’s knock 
a faint voice called, ‘‘Come in.” 

Comfort opened the door and saw, lying on a bed, a 
woman with hollow eyes, sunken face and the bright 
hectic flush that tells of consumption. 

“Excuse me,” said Comfort, “Ll came to ask for 4 
glass of water.” 

“The well is outside,” said the sick woman, “and 
you will find a tumbler in that closet; but when you 
are drawing the water for yourself will you please get 
a little for me? Iam so thirsty, and the water in the 
house has grown warm.” 

“Are you all alone?” said Comfort, when she came 
back with the water. 

“Yes, my husband has to go to his work, and I am 
alone all day. I can generally take care of myself, but 
to-day I feel too weak and tired to move.” 

“Let me smooth your pillows for you;” but Comfort 
lingered as she did it, and the color came deeper in her 
rosy face, for there was a struggle going on in her 
heart. 

Ought she not to say a word for Jesus here? She 
wanted to do it, but she was young and diffident, and 
shrank from it. 

She had already given the “cup of cold water,” could 
she not rest satisfied with that? No, for she remem 
bered that “whosoever drinketh of this water shall 
thirst again.” She would try to bring a cup of the liv- 
ing water. 

Timidly she said, “You need not stay alone. I know 
of a Friend who will stay with you always.” And * 
the hollow eyes looked up inquiringly, she added, “I 

mean Jesus.” 

The woman burst into tears as she exclaimed,— 





with stars in it. 


“OQ, I thought He was my friend once, but it was 9 
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Jong ago! It is so long since any body has spoken to 
me about Him. If I could only hear my old minister 
pray I think perhaps I could find Jesus again.” 

«Won’t you let my father come in and pray with 
you?” said Comfort. And after she had called him, 
what a prayer he poured out for the child who had 
strayed so far away from home! How tenderly he 
spoke of the loving Saviour, who is more ready to wel- 
come back the wanderers than they are to come to 


ye Comfort, meanwhile, smoothed the bed, bathed 
the hot, aching head, brought in some of Benny’s 
strawberries for the parched lips, and picked a little 
cluster of wild roses from the roadside to place by 
the bed. Then leaving the “Words of Jesus,” (a book 
that has cheered so many dying beds,) and followed by 
a tearful “God bless you!” they went their way. 

“Iwas sick and ye ministered unto Me.” “Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these, My 
brethren, ye did it unto Me.” 

The afternoon sun was beginning to cast long shad- 
ows from the west, making a grotesque picture of old 
Whitey and the wagon, before they saw, from the sum- 
mit of a hill, the spires of Q——, where the academy 
was. 

But the little store of books had grown low as the 
day wore on, and the seeds had been scattered all along 
the road. Scattered in the hearts of little children, 
dropped in, the lonely, retired farmhouse, in the shoe- 
maker’s little workshop, in the house of the poor 
widow, on the porch of the village tavern, among the 
jdlers there, and everywhere a silent prayer had fol- 
lowed the sowing, that God would grant the increase. 

Much of the seed, perhaps, had fallen on stony places, 
much among thorns, nearly all, perhaps, had thus been 
Jost; but when the Lord of the harvest shall send forth 
His reapers for the great ingathering, will there not be 
found some fruit for the Master as the result of the 
seed that day sown by the wayside? N.L. E. 





For the Companion. 
THE VISION. 


Ahappy sleighing party drove off from the door of 
Elm cottage. Rosy, merry-eyed girls were there, shout- 
ing and laughing noisily, mufiied up to the eyes in furs 
aud worsteds. Strong-limbed, straight-backed young 
men made hearty responses, throwing scarlet-lined buf- 
falo robes hither and thither, tucking them in cosily, 
exchanging laughing jests, and finally driving off with 
ayrand flourish of whips and a merry chorus of silver 
bells. 

A white and peaceful beauty smiled around Elm cot- 
tage. The distant hills, broken into fantastic shapes 
by the snow lodging upon the forest trees that lined 
their sides, sparkled in the sunlight like jewels of the 
purest water. Over the fields and lesser slopes, over 
the hedges, the nearer farm-yards, a great white gar- 
ment laid, seemingly without spot, or blemish, or any 
such thing. Only in the path before the pretty cot- 
tage the snow was trampled by the restless hoofs of the 
horses; the sweet music of the sleigh-bells lingered on 
the air; it seemed as if yet the happy voices and gay 
laughter could be heard. 

One heart beat in pain as the party of revellers drove 
off, kissing their hands to a fair, pale face. One pair 
ofsweet eyes looked mistily through the window pane, 
oue spirit, for the time seemed bowed down in deepest 
sorrow. 

A beautiful girl watched from a couch drawn up by 
the wall, from which a view could be had of all this 
Winter miracle of loveliness. 

Only the last year she too had joined in the ride, and 
had shouted with the loudest. Now, for six weary 
months she had not risen from that couch. Some- 
times for weeks she had scarcely been able to lift her 
languid head. 

In the carly part of the summer she had ridden out 
one day in high spirits, youth and beauty her only at- 
teudants, Her horse threw her and she was taken up 
for dead. 

From that day to this she had been a helpless invalid, 
doomed to suffer at times from torturing pain—doomed 
always to lie still and wait for the, slow coming of 
health, if, indeed, that should ever come. 

“O how shall I bear it!” she cried, suddenly, after a 
few moments of bitter thought. ‘When the roses were 
Vlooming, and the air was filled with summer fragrance, 
I said to myself that I longed for winter; that in that 
season of frost, and snow, and pleasant firelight, I 
should not mind this terrible confinement; but it seems 
to fall upon me with a more crushing weight than ev- 
et. Tam weary, so weary!” 

A few moments after this a vision seemed to brighten 
her room. A beautiful angel stood by her side, whose 
ap eyes gave her strength and happiness. 

[have just come from the death-bed of a good man,” 
Said the angel, “who gave all his wealth to the poor, 
and [ Saw our Lord place upon his brow a crown of 
White lilies; and yesterday I stood beside an eminent 
Preacher of the Gospel who has turned many souls to 
Tighteousness; to him our Lord gave a crown of pure 
fie en eens now to a little, forgotten corner in 
cathe ee to receive the last sighs of a poor 
i me ” has suffered under many adversities. In 
ihe “ : che was beautiful, rich and beloved. An in- 
hens disease destroyed her beauty, a heartless hus- 

~ — her wealth. Year after year she saw 
abes die and laid them away in the cold, black 
a yet she murmured not. Her husband died a mis- 
- a and she was reduced to absolute want; 
a e ore all, and uncomplainingly took up the 

* menial duties. Then came disease in the most 
oe preyed upon the tender nerves, till all 
vat “ oa last distorted, anguish is never absent 
Wat Pillows, and still she complains not. There 
glotion, a her which our Lord has in reserve, more 
latins waa yd I have seen yet, for living stones, 
by -~ . Pr eesinaste cn lustre, are set in the circlet 
trash « my Master Himself. To give is our 
rome ; to save others our duty ; but patience under 

ee suffering is divine.” 
estes — upon her lips the invalid awoke. Her 

“9 as bending over her, tears of pity in her eyes. 
_ mother, [ have had a beautiful Yream,” the young 

Said; “forgive me that I have ever made you un- 


happy, and pray that I may have patience, that the 
heavenly crown of precious jewels may be mine.” 
ALMA. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS. 


Last summer, five boys in our school, of whom the 
writer was one, who liked sport better than hard work, 
laid out a scheme for the next holiday, which promised 
no small degree of excitement and romance. We were 
to go into the thick forests on the mountain side, with 
hatchets and jack-knives, build a hut after the Indian 
fashion, and there feast and enjoy ourselves pretty near- 
ly after the same. 

It is true there were some difficulties in the way, but 
only enough to give zest to the adventure. 

The day being fine we started early, and after a long 
tramp, found ourselves, pretty well wearied, in the 
heart of the woods. We selected a lovely spot, where 
there was an opening, and a little green turf, and a 
spring near by, drew the limbs of the saplings together 
overhead, hewed down branches to fill up the open 
spaces, and soon had constructed a wigwam which a 
sachem would have admired. 

In the centre we placed stones, which were to serve 
as a fireplace, strewed the ground with twigs of hem- 
lock, and, casting ourselves down at full length to rest 
from our labors, as we were beginning to be sharp-set, 
— a council to determine where dinner was to come 

rom. + 

“Now,” said Harry, “listen to me. About half a 
mile from here is farmer Dawson’s, who has a splendid 
garden, barn-yard and orchard, trom which we can get 
all that is needed for ourdinners. We have got to fetch 
up there, mind you, at noon precisely, when the horn 
blows and calls all hands to their grub. While they 
are cramming down theirs we must look out for ours. 
I volunteer, for one, on this expedition, and will look 
after the fowls.” 

“[, for another,” said Bob Saunders, “and will grab 
the melons.” 

“[, for a third,” said Joe Peters, “and will lay ina 
stock of corn and apples.” 

Thus the expedition was planned. 

“What is it o’clock ?” 

“Eleven.” 

“All right; we shall be just in time.” 

The trio started, and Phil Germain and myself were 
left to stand guard over the hut, likewise to make bas- 
kets of leaves and to fill them with whortleberries, 
which abounded in the wood. We waited a long time 
for those fellows to get back, during which we hada 
chance to moralize a little, as we have continued to do 
ever since, for there are some lessons that can be 
learned out of school. 

Bob, Harry and Joe lay behind a stone fence waiting 
for the horn to blow. Before long they heard a loud 
blast, followed by a long succession of toots, and the 
men, in their shirt sleeves, were seen trudging to the 
kitchen of farmer Dawson’s house, and the ground was 
clear. 





“Now for it, boys,” said Harry, the ringleader. ‘Ten 
minutes, and no more, is the time aliowed. It takes 


the men just that time to bolt their victuals, and we will 
meet again here to rig up our ‘bagguge wagons’ for the 
return trip.” 

There were plenty of fowls in the barn-yard, but there 
were others shut up to fatien in an empty corn-crib. 
“Them’s the fellows!” says Harry, leaving his gram- 
mar behind him. 

Finding the crib unlocked, Harry drew the catch, 
moving an iron knob on the outside, and entered upon 
the disgraceful and sneaking business of a chicken- 
stealer. The fowls dashed about, and flew with such a 
rush and fluttering upon the perch that his heart leaped 
into his throat, and he waited for them-to subside. 

Joe’s task was less alarming, for he soon picked his 
handkerchief full of golden and red-streaked summer 
apples, and was then tearing out the ears of corn, being 
perfectly hidden from view. 

But Bob Saunders had undertaken a job which made 
him tremble. He dared not enter the garden by the 
gate, for it fronted the house. Neither could he climb 
over by the rear unseen, if any one should happen to 
look that way. The fence was high, and on the top 
was a row of sharp spikes. ‘Neck or nothing,” said he, 
and he found himself the next moment in the farmer’s 
garden. 

The melons were in splendid order. He took out his 
knife and plugged two or three of the largest, to see 
which was the reddest and the ripest. How to get 
them away bothered him. They were too large to be 
tied up in his pocket-handkerchief, and to throw them 
over the fence would break them. 

The ten minutes had nearly elapsed. Allof a sudden 
afvrious barking began. The farmer’s son, with the 
dog, had come in somewhat lave from the mowing field. 
The dog began to scent about, and his dog’s instincts 
informed him that something was wrong, while at the 
same time a female voice shrieked out, “Charley, you 
had better make haste; there are some fellows after 
your chickens!” 

The dog continued to bark, the kitchen door was 
opened, and the alarm fully given. 

Saunders flung his melons over the fence. They split 
into fragments on the ground, and all their luscious 
juices flowed out. He essayed to follow, but his panta- 
loons caught in the sharp spikes, and he hung dang- 
ling, with his head downward—a woful sight. 

Harry Blunt had twisted his chickens’ heads and 
tied their legs together, when, hearing the noise, he 
made adash for the door. As he did so the wind blew, 
it shut, and the catch was on the outside. As to the 
dog himself, he was after Peters and had his coat tails 
tightly between his teeth. 

Such was the situation of affairs; and, as our story 
must be short, we will simply add, that the three boys, 
with their heads down and their faces covered with 
shame, were that afternoon on the way to the justice’s, 
and were afterwards locked up for the night. 

In the meantime the hut-keepers had stood sentry, 
had also collected a good store of berries, and, last of 
all, gathering some dry sticks and leaves, had built a 
rousing fire on the stones to cook the tender chicken 
and the sweet, crisp corn. 

Four o’clock came and dinner made no progress; 
fiv:, and, to appease their appetite, they had consumed 
the fruit; six, and they dared stay no longer in the 


woods. 

With heavy hearts and well nigh empty stomachs, 
under great apprehension for themselves and for their 
absent friends, they took the homeward track, but, miss- 
ing the trail, found themselves in a ravine, when, the 
shades of night closing round, in deep dread and trib- 
ulation they prepared to “camp out.” 

Their matches were all gone; by the remaining light 
of day they gathered dry leaves and twigs, then lay 
down close together under the lee of a fallen and de- 
caved log. They could not sleep for fear and cold, and 
with every cracking noise made by the wind among the 
dead limbs, thought of wildcats and wolves. 

With the first gleams of the morning they were glad 
to be on their feet; and, half frozen and chap-fallen, 
found their way home, to give the best account which 
they could of this foolish adventure- 

As to their three companions, they were compelled 
to undergo a humiliating ordeal; their parents had to 

ay a round sum for their discharge, and for one week, 
instead of a free Indian life in the open air and in the 
woods, and an epicurean fare of broiled chicken, sweet 
corn and fruits of the season, they were imprisoned in 
an upper room, and knew what it was to live on a plain 
diet of bread and water. 

Thus you perceive that there is little fun in what 
usually goes by that name in schools or colleges; that 
there is certainly little manliness in it, while it is the 





meanest of all things to have the reputation of a chick- 
en-stealer.—Boys and Girls. / 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his. paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for nis Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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GOING TO THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


Barefoot boy and little girl, 
She with rosy cheek and curl, 
His a forehead brown with tan, 
Sturdy little farmer man. 








Old straw hat, with broken rim, 
Is the least that troubles him, 
As the dinner-pail he swings, 
Full of mother's choicest things. 


Happy little wed are they, 
Chatting blithely on the way, 
In the morning fresh and cool, 
Going to the District School 


From the shady farm-house door 
Mother watches, till no more 

She can follow—out of sight 
They are gone, her heart’s delight, 


Can you see them sitting there, 
On the benches hard and bare, 
Tired feet swinging to and fro, 
Conning o’er the lessons low? 


Sitting at the noon of school, 

By the gurgling streamlet cool, 
*Mong the brakes and bending trees, 
Eating up the bread and cheese! 


Or, with merry laugh and shout. 
When the boys‘and girls go out, 
Books and pencils cast away, 

See them jump, and swing, and play! 


Hark! the ferule on the pane, 
Rap, and rap, and rap again, 
Rushing in with cheeks aglow, 
Half reluctantly they go. 


Glide the busy hours away, 

Till the warm sun’s western ray 
Slants across the open door, 
Aud the hours of school are o’er. 





For the Compamon. 
THE CHURCH MOUSE. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

A little mouse once lived in a church in New York 
city. His home was right under the organ. 

Mouse was an aristocratic little creature; he had no 
more affinity with the vulgar mice who inhabit corn 
barns and granaries, than the Prince of Wales with a 
chimney-sweep. 

The grand roar of the organ had been his lullaby; he 
had looked through stained glass windows all his life, 
and the bonnets which came there to worship every 
Sunday were made by the most fashionable milliners in 
New York. 

You have often heard the expression, “As poor as a 
church mouse;” but this one was as plump as a Christ- 
mas turkey, and I will tell you why. Just outside the 
iron railing in front of the church, an old woman kept 
a fruit and candy stall. 

Fair or foul, there she sat under her umbrella—for in 
fair weather it shielded her from the sun, and in foul it 
sheltered her from rain. Mouse supposed this stall was 
placed there on purpose for him, so he helped himself 
freely to any thing he fancied. 

Sometimes the old woman saw him and aimed a blow 
at him with her umbrella, which made him very indig- 
nant, and he wondered the police did not arrest her for 
assault and battery, as well as for being a thief. 

Being so fat and well fed, I don’t see why he should 
have had such a habit of gnawing things which were 
not at all nourishing. He would gnaw the organ, the 
velvet prayer-books, the pulpit, and even the great Bi- 
ble itself. 

The sexton tried every means to catch him; he set 
traps, he brought in a cat, and at last he went so far as 
to set a price on his head. He actually offered sixpence 
to any boy who would bring him that mouse, dead or 
alive. 

It was all in vain. Mouse grew bolder and bolder. 
One day he got into the sleeve of the minister’s surplice, 
which was a very wicked and outrageous thing in- 
deed. 

Then he skipped away and hid himself in the folds of 
a lady’s dress. She shook her dress, almost shricking 
with fright. A gentleman pulled out his handkerchief, 
and out popped mouse with it. He then disappeared, 
no one knew where, but if a bit of gauze or ribbon flut- 
tered in the summer breeze, the owner imagined the 
mouse was at the bottom of it. 

Deacon DeGroot had, as usual, settled himself to sleep 
as soon as the sermon commenced—a habit which an- 
noyed the minister a great deal. His head, which was 
rather bald, was bent forward on his breast, so that the 
sunbeams, coming through the stained window, cast 
flickering rays of red and blue upon it. : 

Mouse, who had been all this time roaming about th 
church, spied this beautiful shining object, and felt a 
desire to know what it was. ‘ 

To scramble to the gentleman’s shoulder, and thence 
to the top of his head, was the work of a moment. 
There he sat upright, facing the pulpit, then whisked 
suddenly about and faced the audience. 

A smile passed from one face to another, and some 
little boys and girls giggled outright. Then Mrs. De 





Groot, very much ashamed, poked her husband with 
her parasol. He awoke with a start, bringing his head 
up suddenly, and the mouse scampered away. 

The sexton started in pursuit of him as soon as the 
benediction was pronounced, but the minister begged 
him te spare its life, saying it had done what he had 
never been able to do with his best sermons, it had kept 
the congregation awake through the entire service. 

Deacon DeGroot was never known to sleep in church 
again, even on the hottest summer day; or, if he fell 
into a doze, he would wake with a start and clap his 
hand to his heal. 

Mouse lived on to a gray old age. 

a 
THE HOUND’S PET. 

A favorite hound, belonging to an old hunter, came 
to his master one morning when he was engaged in 
chopping wood in the forest, and by various intelligible 
signs persuaded his owner to follow him to a thicket 
some little distance off in the woods. The hunter, on 
following his do. , found there a small and very feeble 
fawn, entangled in some vines and brambles so that it 
was impossible for it to extricate itself. The unfortu- 
nate fawn was carried to the house and fed upon milk; 
but the hound, who was ever ready to hunt and pull 
down the wild deer in the forest, seemed to understand 
that he had saved this little animal’s life. He made it 
share his bed at night, and through the day was ever 
on the lookout to defend or aid it, till the rest of the 
pack of hounds learned to know it, and to understand 
that they were not to molest their companion’s pet. 
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Sports and Pastimes. 





To Hold a Hot Tea Kettle on the Hand. 


Be sure that the bottom of the kettle is well covered with 
soot; when the water in it boils, remove it from the fire, 
and place it upon the palm of the hand; no inconvenience 
will be felt, as the soot will prevent the heat being transmit- 
ted from the water within and the heated metal, to the hand. 


Incombustible Linen. 


Make a strong solution of borax in water, and steep in it 
linen, muslin, or any article of clothing; when dry, they 
cannot easily be inflamed. A solution of phosphate of am- 
monia with sal ammoniac answers much better. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c, 




















2. Gealineh 

See NE Ta 
2. 

_ My Jirst is a Scripture name. 

My second is in Middlesex county. 

My whole is a State. L. G. @ 

3. 


I’m a teacher of the wise, 
And by sages oft am sought; 
Me the men of science prize, 
For my garnered store of thought. 


Yet. I, in and of myself, 

Neither think, nor speak, nor move; 
Dumb, | lie upon the shelf, 

Worthless as a thing can prove. 


4. 


My Jirst is a part of the human body. 

My second is also a part of the human body. 

My third is a well-known abbreviation. 

My whole is what the Virginia planters gave for their wives, 


Conundrums. 


Why is a kiss like scandal? Because it goes from mouth 
to mouth, 
When is a flea like a locomotive? When it goes ever the 


a. 
hy are fowls the most economical things farmers keep? 
They are sure to bring him full crops. 

Why is a cricket on the hearth like a soldier in battle? 
He faces the fire. , 

What is that which makes every thing visible but is itself 
unseen? Light. 

When will the laundresses most likely strike? When the 
iron is hot. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, Listen to the mocking bird. (List-hen-tooth-he-moc- 
king-bird.) 2. Biblical enigma. 
5. Halibut, 


8. Pearl diver. 4. Bug-bear. 
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For the Companion. 
THE LANGUAGE WE USE. 
By Mrs. P. P. Bonney. 


“The Mohegans,” commenced Miss Ray, “prefix and 
suffix pronouns to verbs in the same way—I gave you 
an illustration of their method in our last, you remem- 
ber—thus making one word of two or three, and they 
never leave them off; so that they cannot say, as we 
do, Peter loves John, but Peter he loves him John. 
They had but two prepositions, to and from.” 

“Good for the littlke Mohegans if they had to study 
grammar, auntie.” 

“These were compounded with the verb. It has been 
stated by some philologists that some of the eight parts 
of speech are wanting in the Indian tongue. Mr. Ed- 
wards refutes this, and adds that they do not lack ab- 
stract terms, for they have love, malice, religion, hatred 
and other words, which are names of abstract qualities, 
just as we have. But wecan gain but little information 
of these beautiful and expressive dialects now. That 
little was preserved by the Christian missionary long 
before the philologist thought the suhject worthy of 
his attention. Thinking little of fame or philosophy, 
these devoted servants of God labored to renefit the 
poor heathen around them, and left names and repu- 
tations that many a worldly speculator will envy with- 
out gaining. Mr. Edwards notices one more fact, which 
will explain how mistakes are often made by superfi- 
cial inquirers in writing Indian. An Indian never 
speaks as we do of the hand or any other part of the 
body alone. Now a white man might ask an Indian, 
holding out his own hand, what he called that. His 
answer would be, ‘Anisk,’ thy hand. Another man, 
pointing to the [ndian’s hand and asking the same 
question, would be answered, ‘Unisk,’ my hand. While 
another, pointing to the hand of a third person, would 
get the answer, ‘Unnisk,’ his hand.” 

“Now, auntie, if an Indian was dining off roasted 
hands, what could he do, since he could not call one of 
them nisk, and done with it? Say uyh, shrug his 
shoulders, and make it unnisk by swallowing it?” 

“Probably.” 

“Have we any thing glued so very fast in our lan- 
guage?” asked Susie. 

“Yes, dear, the letter d, in the imperfect of our verbs, 
is an exact illustration of the agglutinating process; 
but as I promised Edward a little story, we will leave 
the study of it until another meeting. 

“When the now thriving city of Adrian, Mich., was 
first settled, the Indians came every year, at the fishing 
season, to procure their usual supply of fish. Friendly 
and inoffensive, they won the respect of the better class 
of settlers, but there are rude and brutal men in all 
communities, who will not respect the rights of others. 

“The day before the event [am about to describe took 
place, one or two Indians called upon a friend of mine. 
Sue was specially struck by the manly bearing and true 
native courtesy of one of her guests, the youthful chief, 
—his splendid figure, the unstudied grace of every ges- 
ture, and the beauty of a face lit up by the most spirit- 
ed and winning expression, that never faded from her 
memory. The Indian women always occupied tents 
separate from those of the men, and Indian etiquette 
demanded the utmost respect for their privacy. 

‘Curious, isn’t it?” was remarked by one of a group 
of men. ‘No Injun ever goes nigh um, and if a white 
man should try it, he’d be killed quicker’n wink.’ 

‘Here, boys,’ shouted a rowdy fellow who was al- 
ways a ringleader in mischief, ‘here’s your chance for 
a lark. Let’s go down and make a perlite call on the 
prettiest copper-face, and see if they won’t be glad to 
see us.’ 

“Let ’em alone,’ was the nearly general response. 
*W’ve no richt to meddle with um.’ 

**Daresn’t do no otherwise,’ sneered Smith. 

“*Better wake up a rattlesnake than an Indian’s 
spite.’ 

**Pshaw! who’s afraid? They’ve no business to set 
up that women are too good to be looked at. Come 
on, boys.’ 

**As opposition was what Smith sought, no farther 
was offered. Bent upon evil, he, with a 
few others, started off, laughing and swearing. 

“The squaws, with an intuitive sense of fitness that 
should have been respected, bravely defended the en- 
trance to their tents and the uproar reached the ears of 
the Indians. Quicker than thought, the young chief, 
followed by his men, confronted Smith and his com- 
panions. 

“*Go away,’ he urged, civilly, but with the firm- 
ness of true courage; ‘we want no quarrel.’ 

“He was answered with oaths and jeers; yet no one 
but Smith ever pretended that the slight movement 
made by the chief toward his weapon was intentional. 
Smith chose to consider it as a challenge, and raising 
his club, felled him dead. 

“Such bitter lamentations at once broke out over the 
beloved young brave, that the reckless youths with- 
drew, touched by a sorrow their idle folly had wrought. 

“Many friendly whites called next day to express 
sympathy for the Indians and regret for the outrage 
The young chief lay in the pomp of Indian state, ar- 
rayed for his burial. He was so beautiful in death 
that the glory and strength of his youthful manhood 
still seemed to inspire the finely eut features and nobly 
proportioned limbs. The squaws had prepared for him 
their most savory dishes of meat and placed them close 
at hand, that his spirit might be royally regaled on its 
long, last journey; thus expressing the childlike long- 
ing of a simple race to send some token of their love be- 
youd that awful barrier which no human love can cross, 


good advice 


was buried in the village burial ground, but no stone 
marks the spot. The murderer might flatter his soul 
that his trial was over, but surer than fate and more 
remorseless, some Indian dogged his every footstep un- 
til the coveted opportunity came and Indian justice was 
satisfied. Smith was last scen alive upon the borders 
of a silent lake, but none who knew this story failed to 
explain the mystery of his disappearance.” 








VARIETY. 





ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 


Each day when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing, 
Go tripping lightly by, 

I steal away from my husband, 
Asleep in his easy-chair, 

And watch from the open doorway 
Their faces fresh an r. 


Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 
Ringing with girlish laughter, 
Echoing boyish +trife, 
We two are waiting together; 
And oft, as the shadows come, 
With tremulous voice he calls me: 
“Itis night! Are the children home?” 


“Yes, love!’’ I answer him gently, 
“They're all home long ago;’’— 
And I sing, in my quivering treble, 

A song so soft and low, 
Till the old man drops to slumber, 
With his head upon his hand, 
And I tell to myself the number 
Home in a better land. 


Home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their eyes with tears! 

Where the smile of God is on them, 
Through all the summer years! 

I know !—yet my arms are empty, 
That fondly folded seven, 

And the mother heart.within me 
1s almost starved for heaven. 


Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 
1 only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 
A vision from the skies; 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost the way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the blessed. 


With never a cloud upon them, 
I see their radiant brows; 
My boys that I gave to freedom,— 
The red sword sealed their vows! 
In a tangled Southern forest, 
Twin brothers, bold and brave, 
They fell; and the flag they died for, 
Thank God! floats over their grave. 


A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again we two are together, 
All alone in the night. 

They tell me his mind is failing, 
But I smile at idle fears; 

He is only back with the children, 
In the dear and peaceful years. 


And still, as the summer sunset 

Fades away in the west, 
And the wee ones, tired of playing, 

Go trooping home to rest, 
My husband calls from his corner, 

“Say, love! have the children come?”’ 
And | answer, with eyes uplifted. 

“Yes, dear! they are all at home!” 

Atlantic Monthly. 
os <e 
ANTS AS FOOD. 

These creatures are much relished as food by the na- 
tives of the interior of India, as well as by those of Af- 
rica. In India, before the migration of the ants, two 
holes are bored in the nes* opposite to each; on the 
leeward side a pot is placed which has been rubbed 
with aromatic herbs; on the windward side a fire is 
made, the smoke of which drives the insects into the 
pot. These captured victims are then securely fas- 
tened in, dried over the fire, and ground into flour, and 
made into a pastry which is sold to poor people, but 
which, if used abundantly, produces dysentery. 

At the time of the migration of the ants in Africa, myr- 
iads of them fall into the water, which the natives 
skim off the surface with calabashes, then grill them in 
iron cauldrons over a large fire, stirring them as coffee 
is stirred. The natives eat them by handfuls, without 
accompaniment or other preparation, and consider them 
very delicious. They are said to resemble in taste su- 
gared cream or sweet almond paste. The Hottentots 
eat them greedily when boiled, and grow plump and 
fat upon the food. They also consume the pup of the 
ants, which they call rice, on account of its resemblance 
to that grain. They cook these in a small quantity of 
water. A large nest will sometimes yield a bushel of 
the pupe. 

Dr. Livingstone, when on the banks of the Tonga, in 
South Africa, being visited by one of the chiefs, gave 
him some bread and apricot jam, and presently asked 
him if he had ever before eaten any food so good. 

“Did you ever cat white ants?” he questioned. 

“No,” said the doctor. 

“Well, then,” Palarie answered, “if you had you 
never would desir to eat any thing better.” 

The white ant is a common article of food among the 
low caste Hindoo tribes in Mysore and other districts 
of India. The female Termite, in particular, is sup- 
posed, by the Hindoos, to be endowed with highly nu- 
tritive properties. Mr. Consett, in his travels in Swe- 
den, in 1799, states that he knew a young Swede who 
ate live ants with the greatest possible relish, and, in 
some parts of Sweden, ants are distilled with the rye 
to give a flavor to inferior kinds of brandy. 


—_—_——_+or—_____ 
TREACLE AND WATER. 


One Sunday afternoon a Christian minister, who has 
since been removed to a better world, was conversing 
with a few disciples of Christ on personal religion. He 
was, in fact, meeting a class in Hull. The simplicity of 
purpose and holy gladness manifested by one aged fe- 
male greatly impressed him. Being himself a man of 
some originality and peculiarity, he somewhat abruptly 
put a second question to her. 

“Excuse my apparent impertinence, but I should be 
greatly oblized to you if you would reply to this in- 
quiry: What had you for dinner to-day?” 

The good woman hesitated. He, however, paused 
for an answer. She at length said, “Well, sir, I had 
only dry bread to eat. But | did not fare so badly, after 
all, for [ had a little treacle, and so sweetened a cup of 
water to drink with the bread.” 

The minister went from the meeting saying, within 
himself, ““This good woman’s experience is richer than 
mine. I had a comfortable dinner at a friend’s house, 
to which I had gone that I might be nearer my after- 
noon’s duties. I have religion also. But the poor 
woman, dining on bread and water sweetened with 
treacle, is happier than I am, because she has more re- 
ligion. Her experience is richer than mine. 





A youne lady in the northern part of Wisconsin 
writes to a county superintendent of schools that she 
thinks it “her duty to teach a school somewhere,” and 





“Smith was tried and acquitted. The young chief 








that if fe can “‘assist her, to rite and let her no.” 





THE WATER OF SALT LAKE. 


All travellers, writes a correspondent, have men- 
tioned, with astonishment, the peculiar buoyancy of 
the waters of Great Salt Lake, and it is truly surpris- 
ing. No danger of shipwreck need ever cross the mind 
of those who navigate the lake, for it would be simply 
impossible for them to sink if thrown overboard. 
With my hands clasped together under my head, and 
my feet crossed, I floated on the very surface of the 
lake with at least cne-third of my body above the wa- 
ter. Upon awarm summer’s day there would not be 
the slightest difficulty in going to sleep upon the lake 
and allowing yourself to be blown about as the wind 
permitted, only one would need an umbrella to keep 
off the rays of the sun. It has been stated that three 
buckets of this water will yield one bucket of solid salt; 
but inasmuch as water will not hold above twenty-five 
per cent of saline matter in solution, and if more he 
added it is instantly deposited upon the bottom, this 
estimate is, of course, too large. On inquiring of the 
Mormons engaged in procuring salt, they unanimously 
stated that for every five buckets of water they ob- 
tained one bucket of salt, which gives the proportion 
as no less than twenty per cent. No visitor to the lake 
should omit the bath; the sensation .in the water is 
most luxurious, and leads one to think himself floating 
in the air. On the way back to the city it will be as 
well for the bather to stop at the superb sulphur baths 
just outside the town, and remove the saline incrusta- 
tions which will have formed upon him, by a plunge 
into the fine swimming bath, whose only objection is 
its peculiar odor and its great heat, which requires a 
large admixture of cold water. 

SS 
THE DIRTIEST LODGER YET. 

There was philosophy as well as hospitality in the re- 
flection of the landlord in New Jersey, to whom a sin- 
gular specimen of humanity applied one night for 
lodging. It would have been Christianity to have tak- 
en him in and washed him, besides saving some subse- 
quent trouble. 


The customer was a gaunt six-footer, apparently a 
great stranger to soap and water, and carrying a bun- 
die of sviled linen under either arm. Stepping up to 


the bar he accosted the proprietor: 
“Be you the landlord here?” 
“Well, [ rather think | am,” replied Boniface. 
“Can | put up here to-night?” 
“Look here, stranger, how old are you?” 
“Thirty-six.” 


“Well, if Providence has ‘put up’ with such a pile of 
filth as you are thirty-six years, I feel it my duty to try 


and bear with you one night!” 


The stranger is supposed to have remained all night, 
as the landlord was seen busily engaged early the next 
morning, airing his bedding and fumigating his house. 


emer iGO- 


BOTH BEATEN. 


Amos Cormea, of Buctouche, Canada, returning from 
chopping, last week, came upon a bear in his den, at- 
tacked and cut him several times about the head and 
The axe handle broke and Cormea 
Both, in their eag- 
erness to escape each other, met in the path in the 
The bear now attacked the man, knocked him 
down, scratched him, bit through his hand, and wonld 
have killed him had Cormea’s little dog not diverted 


neck with an axe. 
retreated. ‘The bear also retreated. 


woods. 


A SCHOOLGIRL of ten summers purchased a pair y 

boots. After wearing them one day, she found thy 

they had broken out. She took them back to the my 

she had bought them of, who, after examining then, 
id — . 

“They were not taken in enough, were they ?” 

“No,” she replied, “but I was.” 

The clerks smiled. 


THE smallest watch at the Paris Exposition was » 
diminutive that it was set in a gold pencil-case. 


A coprisH breakfast and an India rubber coat yy 
keep a man dry all day. 








COOKING BY sTEAM! 
H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 
FULTON STEAMER. 


A Great Revolution in Cooking. 

A MEAL OF EIGHT OR TEN VARIETIES COOKED Ovy 

ONE HOLE OF A STOVE OR RANGE IN HALF TH 
TIME IT CAN BE DONE BY ANY OTHER PROCESS, 


Puddings, Cake or Bread cooked at the same time, over Meaty, 
Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Beets and Onions, withoy 
partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. 

This apparatus condenses its own steam during he cooking 
and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the lower vex 
make a delicious soup by the addition of a little seasoning. 
This Steamer has the advantage over all others, by having ea 
part made so it can be detached and cleaned from all the impur. 
ties or deposits arising from cooking 

A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a Fifty Dollz 
itove. 

An examination of this apparatus will convince any one 
superiority over all others. 

Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Ten sizes. 


from six to fifty dollars. 
POND & DUNCKLEE, 


4—4w 87 Blackstone 8t., B ston, 





WANTED, AGENTS. 
$75 to $200 Per Month, 


everywhere, male and female. to introduce the GENUINE I¥. 
PROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHIN 
This Machine will stitch, hem, tell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid 
and embroider in a most superior manner. 


Price only $18. 


We will pay $1000 for any machine that willsew a stronger, 
more beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the 
“Elastic Lock Stitch.’’ Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearingit. We pay 
Agents trom $75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a comnis- 
sion from which twice that amount can be made. Addres 
SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or other 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap m- 
chine manufactured. iw 


TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 


Fully warranted for five years. 





the bear’s attention by biting him on the heels. The a sees 7 
man now ran home crying, “A bear, a bear.” A man| TTI8 AN UNFAILING REMEDY im all cases of Neuralsis 


near by heard the shout, came to the rescue, had a gun 


with him, met the bear and shot it. 
a. 


CONCLUSIVE REASON. 





At a certain college the senior class was under exam- 
The professor of Natural Philos- 
The point under illus- 


ination for degrees. 
ophy was badgering in optics. 
tration was, that strictly and scientifically speaking 


we see no objects, but their images depicted on the ret- 
The worthy professor, in order to make the mat- 


ina. 

ter plainer, said to the wag of the class,— ; 
“Mr. Jackson, did you ever see your father?” 
Bill replied, promptly, “‘No, sir.” 


“Please explain to the committee why you never saw 


your father.” 


“Because,” replied Mr. Jackson, very gravely, “he 


died before [ was born, sir.”’ 


+> 
or 


DETERMINED TO PERSEVERE. 





A little four or five years old boy was seated at the 
A small cut of beefsteak was 
given him, and taking it up in his hands he resolutely 


table eating his dinner. 


endeavored to get a bite off the end of it. 


dining. 


It being 
pretty toungh—as beefsteak sometimes happens to be— 
he pulled, and jerked, and grunted at the task a little 
more than was consistent with modern ideas of polite 
Atter a few earnest struggles all in vain, he 
turned to his mother with a look of mingled energy 


Facialis, often effecti ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO @R THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gener! 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
» | most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degret 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINEST 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One Package......$1 00......Postage 6 cents. ° 
Six Packages..... 5 — a 


Twelve Packages. 9 aa ~ @* ; 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and medl- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


52—-12w 120 Tremont Street. 





r 
After Years, 

A SEQUEL TO CULM ROCK.......<ccscceseces «+» Price, $18 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 


6—6w No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





and despair, and said, through his vexation and tears,| ?HE QUESTION SETTLED.—Those eminent men, Dr. Jame 


‘““Mamina, me’s going to have a piece off this meat or 


pull my mout out!” 
_—+o>—_—__—_ 


CHERRY COLOR. 
“Will you show me some cherry colored silks?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” answers facetious clerk, taking down 
“But I 
“Yes, ma’am, and these are 


some sable silks which he laid before the lady. 
asked for cherry color.” 
cherry color—black cherry.” 


te 





Warm Desate.—The Down East Debating Societv 
having dismissed the question, ““Where does fire go to 
when it goes out?’ have got up a new and more ex- 
citing one—‘‘When a house is destroyed by fire, does it 
There will probably 


burn up, or does it burn down?” 
be a warm debate on this question. 


OysTERS.—It may interest lovers of oysters to know 
that the oyster is very tenacious of life, and is said to 
keep up its organization in the human stomach fora 
An oyster’s heart, it is said, beats percepti- 
bly half an hour after it is swallowed, all of which it is 


long time. 


very pleasant to know. 


Too O.tp.—A schoolmistress, while taking down the 
names and ages of her pupils, and the names of their 
parents, at the beginning of the term, asked one little 


fellow, ‘“‘What’s your father’s name?” 


“O, you needn’t take down his name; he’s too old to 


go to school to a woman,” was tbe reply. 


A party of travellers in Hawaii lately stopped to 
lunch on the side of Mauna Loa, after investigating the 
They | 
wrapped the noble bird in banana leaves and poked it 
into a crack in the mountain, and it was cooked by 


crater, and boiled their turkey by the volcano. 


steam. 


Two travellers having been robbed in a wood and 
tied to trees at some distance from each other, one of 


them, in despair, exclaimed,— 
“O, ’'m undone!” 


“Are you?” said the other. “Then I wish you'd 


come and undo me. 


Tue Brahmins of India wear a single straw girdle, 
and eat until it gives way, thereby regulating their din- 


Clark, Physician to Queen Victoria. and Dr. Hughes Bennett, sf 

that consumption can be cured. Dr. Wistar knew this when he 

discovered his now widely known BALSAM OF WILD CHERE!, 

and experience has proved the correctness of his opinion. 
6—lw 





A TRIAL will convince the most sceptical that White Pit 
Compound is an excellent remedy for Colds, Coughs, Weak 
Lungs and Kidney Complaints. Many have had occasion to 
joice in its healing properties. él 























TO MAKE THE WORLD BETTER you must make the pe 
ple wiser. To learn how to purify the blood is the first step 
towards wis.om. Use Dr. J. W. Poland's Humor Doctor for® 
diseases of the blood. Sold by all druggists. 6-lw 





CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—TaE TRUE REMEDY 4 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared ins 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumptie 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General It 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on 
ficiency of vital force. 1t is pleasant to taste, and a single Dot 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great heal 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six botties for $. Benth 
express. Sold by 8. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth Stree, 
Philadelphia, and principal Druggists. Circu ars sent = 
Gaeese U. Goopwin & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, Bost’ 

—sm 
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THE “BIBLICAL RECORDER," in speaking of the Pal 
KILLER, says: 

We believe the public generally have great confidence in be 
medicine. The numerous testimonials in its favor from ben 
known clergymen and missionaries, are well calculated to “ 
vince any but the most skeptical. If there be any of our — 
who still doubt touching the magic powers of PERRY gat 
Pain KILLER to relieve pain, we advise them to buy one — 
and give it a trial. We never knew it to fail.” ba 





ee , 





“THEY CURE!" What cures? AYER’S CHERRY PEC 
TORAL for a Cough, AYER'S PILLS for a purgative, 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA for the complaints that require s 
alterative medicine. re ald 

VALUABLE MEDICINE.—The sale of this remarkable ane 
truly valuable preparation, PERRY Davis’ Party KILLEB, is st! 
stantly and rapidly increasing. During the past year the demas 
for the great remedy has been altogether unprecedented. Scarce 
ly a week passes by, during which we do not hear of —* 
markable cure having been performed within the circle 0° 
acquaintance by the use of PERRY Davis’ PAIN me 








NETS. gp, dence Gen. Advertiser. — 
A LITTLE girl being told that the King’s and her SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
birthday occurred on the same day, asked her mother 


if the king and she were twins. 
AN agriculturist being written to for a certain kind o: 


bean, replied by simply putting in a postscript. Nota 
’ 


bene (not a bean). 


Young and Old Making Money with the Low 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Pr 
ing Offices for $15 and $20." Send for a circular to the lowes 


f 





Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 








